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JAFFA, THE ANCIENT JOPPA 


1? 


“ Joppa,’ says Calmet, “was a seaport 
town of Palestine, upon the Mediterranean ; 
and was formerly the only port which the 
Jews had upon that coast, whither ail the 
materials which were sent from Tyre, to- 
wards the building of Solomon’s temple 
were brought and landed. ‘The tower it- 
self is very ancient; for profane authors 
reckon it was built before the flood, and de- 
rive the name of it from Joppa, the daugh- 
ter of Elolas, and the wife of Cepheus, who 
was the founder of it. Others are rather 
inclined to believe it was built by Japhet, 
and from him had the name of Japho, which 
was afterwards moulded into Joppa, but is 
now generally called Jaffa, which is nearer 
the original appellation. 


“The town is situated ina fine plain, 
between Samnia to the south, Ceesarea of 
Palestine to the north, and Rama or Ra. 





mula to the east: but at present is in a 
poor and mean condition, nor is its port by 
any means good, by reason of the rocks 
which project into the sea. 


“The chief thing for which this place 
was famous in ancient history, is the ex- 
posure of Andromeda, the daughter of 
Cepheus, king of Egypt, who, for her 
mother’s pride, was bound to a rock, in or- 
der 10 be devoured by a sea-monster, but 
was delivered by the valor and bravery of 
Perseus, who afterwards married her: for, 
in the time of Mela and Pliny, there were 
some marks remaining of the chains where- 
with that royal virgin was bound to a rock 
which projects into the sea.’ To this story 
Josephus refers in his History of the Wars 
of the Jews, book 3, chapter 15. It is pro- 
bably about as near the truth as most other 
tales of heathen mythology, which are 
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generally nearly on the same level for 
sense and probability, whether found among 
our wild Indians, the tribes of Africa, the 
books of the Hindoos, Greeks or Romans. 
Our education teaches us to regard the lat- 
ter with superior respect, until many of us 
falsely think, that they form the golden 
threads of ancient and even modern clas- 
sical literature. 


Straho says Joppa was a port much fre- 
quented, but very dangerous, on account of 
the great rocks which lay before it; but 
Calmet calls it, in his day, an absolute 
ruin, though he speaks of it as highly in- 
teresting, as the spot from which Jonah 
embarked for ‘Tarshish, where the mira- 
cles of Simon Peter were performed, and 
where he was instructed in a vision, to ex- 
tend the benefit of the Gospel to the gen- 
tile world. Before this city, he adds, the 
fleets of the Syrians were destroyed by 
Simon Maccabzeus, while that hero pre- 
sided over the affairs of Judea; and two 
other conflicts, in the last of which it was 
destroyed by the Romans, have given this 
place an inauspicious celebrity.” 


D’Anville says Joppa was the ordinary 
place of debarkation for Jerusalem; and 
this was probably the fact, from the days of 
Solomon, who landed his cedar timbers 
there for the temple, until the time of the 
Romans, when a rival port was constructed, 
named Cesarea, which became the naval 
and commercial station for that part of the 
coast, leaving Joppa, at least in a degree, 
neglected. 


It is to be hoped, that our readers feel 
that deep interest in the scenery of the 
Holy land, and every particular connected 
with it, so natural to a people familiar with 
the Scriptures, and so becoming one called 
Christian. We desire that it may be ex- 
tended and perpetuated, as we believe it to 
be one of the best safe-guards of a sound 
literary taste, and a strong evidence of a 
well informed and well directed mind. Dr. 
Robinson has so well expressed these feel- 
ings to which we allude, that we cannot de- 
ny ourselves the pleasure of copying his 
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words, from page 46th of the “Introductory ” 
chapter of his “Biblical Researches:” a 
work which we can never recur to without 
new benefit, satisfaction and admiration, nor 
speak of without a heart-felt encomium. 


‘As in the case of most of my country- 
men, especially from New England,” says 
he, “the scenes of the Bible had made a 
pu impression upon my mind, even from 
the earliest childhood; and afterwards in 
riper years this feeling had grown into a 
strong desire to visit in person the places so 
remarkable in the history of the human 
race. Indeed in no country in the world, 
perhaps, is such a feeling more widely dif- 
fused than in New England; in no country 
are the Scriptures betier known or more 
highly prized. From his earliest years, 
the child is accustomed not only to read the 
Bible for himself; but he also reads or lis- 
tens to it in the morning and evening devo- 
tions of the family, in the daily village. 
school, in the Sunday-school and Bible-class 
and in the weekly ministrations of the Sanc- 
tuary. Hence, as ne grows up, the names 


of Sinai, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, the Pro- 
mised Land become associated with his 


earliest recollections and his holiest feel- 
ings,” 

A few past years have added much to 
our information respecting Joppa. Several 
of our missionaries have visited the place, 
and even resided there, from whom we 
have minute descriptions of the town, the 
people and the neighborhood, in some points 
illustrative and corroborative of the words 
of the sacred volume. For example: we 
are told in the book of Acts, that when the 
interesting Roman convert Cornelius was 
directed in a vision to “send men to Joppa,’’ 
he was informed that “Simon Peter lodged 
at the house of one Simon, a tanner, 
by the sea-side.”,—{Acts 10, 6.) A prin- 
cipal street of the modern Jaffa rung to the 
water, and the sea-shore is lined, for a 
considerable distance, with vats dug by the 
tanners of the town, who all live there for 
the convenience of getting water. 


The scenery between Jaffa and Jerusa- 
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lem must offer some points of view of su- 
perior attractions. The following descrip- 
tions we copy from the Journal of Mr. 
Thomson, kept during a journey made in 
the midst of the alarms and dangers attend- 
ing the civil war a few years ago. 


JouRNEY FROM JERUSALEM TO JAFFA 


Jerusalem, May 19, 1834. Having left 
my goods in Jaffa, when 1 brought up my 
family to this place, | engaged mules to-day 
to go down for them. Buta rumor is afloat 
that the Fellahheen mountaineers have re. 
belled against the Pasha, and no persua- 
sions would induce the muleteers to set 
out. 


20. Started early this morning without 
our muleteers, and on our road down the 
mountains met many Fellahheens, armed 
and equipped for war. About noon stopped 
at a well under a small village to take some 
refreshment. 


The cause of this disturbance is an order 
from the pasha to take every fifth man to be 
a soldier, at which the mountaineers are 
greatly enraged. 

Without any interruption we reached 
Ramla about five o’clock, and were very 
hospitably entertained by our consular agent, 
signor Abood. In the evening many re- 
spectable persons called in to see us, and 
talk, smoke and sip hot coffee. Contrary 
to their usual vociferation, they conversed 
in a low suppressed tone of voice, predict- 
ing robbery and war. 

Jaffa, 21. Left Ramla at two o’clock 
this morning, and reached this place just 
as the sun was above the mountains of Ju- 
dah. Ibrahim and his suite are still here, 
and evil tidings, like Job’s messengers, pour 
in from every part of the mountains. Put 
all things in readimess to set out early to- 
morrow on my return. 

22. Theson of our consul came down 
from Ramla, bringing his father’s camels 
to transport my baggage to Jerusalem. He 
confirmed the report of yesterday, and on 
our way to Ramla we met several travel- 
lers who started from Jaffa yesterday, but 
could not get up the mountains, and were 
now returning in great terror. A little far- 
ther on, an express passed us, bearing news 
to the pasha. Iwas greatly struck with 
his appearance. He sat erect and firm asa 
statue on his pedestal. His countenance 
was fixedand steady, and every muscle and 
joint was screwed down tight. With a 
firm grasp, he held his cocked musket at 
arms length, and parrallel with the horizon ; 


and, dashirg his heavy stirrup irons into the 
bleeding sides of his swift Arabian, he flew 
over the ground like an eagle hasting to 
seize its prey. When we arrived in Ram. 
la, I learned that the Fellahheens, at the 
village where we stopped as we came from 
Jerusalem, had attacked a body of the Pa- 
sha’s cavalry, killed the emeer Ali, (com- 
mander,) and many others, and drove the 
rest down the mountains. 


The Fellahs resemble the American In- 
dians in their complexion, dress and lawless 
habits; and are more terrible to the timo- 
rous inhabitants of the plain, than the red 
men ever were to New England or Ken- 
tucky. 


Ramla has, at no very distant period, 
been a much larger place than it is at pre- 
sent. The number of inhabitants is, per- 
haps, three thousand, mostly Mussulmans 
and Greek Christians; and what is more 
extraordinary, at least one half of the peo- 
ple are blind, either in one or both their 
eyes ; and many of them have eyes so weak 
that they keep them half closed. I have 
counted at different times, in mixed compa- 
nies of old and young, and always found 
the greater number blind. Situated in the 
centre of the vast plain or valley of Sharon, 
Ramla is excessively hot, and the reflection 
of the sun from the white sand is very 
painful to the eves. 


In the centre of the northern wall rises a 
square tower, which is seen at a great distance 
from Ramla. It is twenty-five feet square 
at the base and rises one hundred feet with 
very little alterations in its dimensions ; and 
from this elevation there once rose a round 
column, like a Turkish minaret, a part of 
which still remains. The ascent is by a 
steep winding stairway in the inside, and is 
very fatiguing, but the prospect from the top 
well repays your toil. 

The whole valley of Sharon, from the 
mountains of Jerusalem to the sea, and from 
the foot of Carmel to the hills of Gaza, is 
spread before you like a painted map, and 
is extremely beautiful especially at evening, 
when the rays of the setting sun gild the 
distant mountain tops, the weary husband- 
man returns from his labor, and the bleat- 
ing flocks come frisking and joyful to their 
fold. Atsuch a time I saw it, and linger- 
ed long in pensive meditation until the stars 
looked out from the sky, and the cool 
breezes of evening began to shed soft dews 
on the feverish land. What a paradise 
was here when Solomon reigned in Je- 


rusalem and sang of the “roses of Sha- 
ron !” 
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MEETING OF THE NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

On Wednesday evening a meeting ofthe society was 
held, small in numbers, but not deficient in interes: : 
Mr. Seely in the chair. Lb 

The Alpact.—Some conversation took place betwee | 
some of the members, before the opening, on severa 
subjects. Mr. Henry Edwards, who has gone to South 
America, partly for the purpose of procuring the Al- 
paca into the United States, according to the plan pro- 
posed by the Society has already forwarded a variety of 
interestivyg objects to his friends. It is apprehended 
that much difficulty will b 2 found in bringing the Alpaca 
by the Cape or the Isthmus; but Mr. E. thinks the 
former route will be the best, with such provision as 
may be made to keep them warm on ship-board. 

The Isabella Grape, now so extensively propagated, 
so great a favorite, and so highly susceptible of im- 
provement, is still of uncertain origin. Mr. Brown said 
it was not improbable that it is a hybrid, derived from 
the Burgundy Grape, brought by the Huguenot Colony 
to Virginia. It is traceable to that vicinity, and bears 
a resemblance to that variety. The celebrated Gibbs’ 
vine, accounted by many as the first known parent Isa- 
bella, and stil] flourishing on Brooklyn H ights, (near 
the corner of Columbia and Cranberry sts.,) bore supe- 
rior fruit last season. 

The minutes were read and adopted. 

The Brazil Nut, sent by Mr. Edwards, was presented. 
The envelope is a hard, spherical shell, containing 8 or 
10 of the nuts. The tree is larze. 

LrIBERAL.—Moses Barran, of Mount Morris, Livinz- 
stoa Co, N. Y., has subscribed $200 towardsthe Al- 
paca project, through A. P. Halsey, Esq. 

Egyptian Beans and Wheat.—Capt Wilson. of the ship 
Ganges, has introduced several bushels of Egyptian 
beansand wheat, from Alexandria, where tuirty cargocs 
of the former were exported to England the last sea- 
gon,some particulars of which were givea by Mr. Hall 
and Mr. Green. The beans are raised all over Egypt, 
particularly Upper Egypt. His imp ‘ession is that 
about 600,000 bushels are imported into Europe annu- 
ally, 

The Wheat is halfas large again as our common 
Wheat, but lighter. Specimenswere sentto a gen- 
tleman in Richmond, Virgiaia; who toun: them too soft 
to grind. 

Mr. Green said the grain is thickerin the miadle, 
sharper at the ends, and makes very white flour, Dut 
not so dense asours. They grind their flourvery dry 
at Richmond. A barrel of theirflour will make nine- 
teen more loaves ot bread thana Genesee barrel, ab- 
sorbing more water. The Egyptian Wheat is well 
worth trying. No wheat grows in the Southern States 
onlowland. They wanta good dry wheat, as their 
whestsours soon. 

The Egyptian Beans are used in Europe fo: horse- 
feed. Theyfurnish more ofthe material for muscle, 
than any cther food. but are rather stimulating. They 
are use in training stabies, about a quarterof the 
food of race horses and much of the fast court horses 
being this bear. It is sweet, but, Mike all other 
beans, at first rejected by horses. After a time they 
prefer it. It it desirable to introduce beans for horses 
yostead of corn, which is very poorfood forthem. ‘he 
Southern horses are thefore worthless; cempared with 
the Northern. Our Northern horses are preferred in 
England as roadsters. 

The Horse needs much stimulating matter in his food 
having intestines nineteen feet long. Our horse-bean 
is very ditfereat from the Ezyptian. The latter is 
smaller, and grows on an upright stalk 
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Mr. Hays caidhe had tried the Egyptian wheat ten 
years ago, on uplands, and it wasa failure, though at 
first very promisin-z. 

It was stated by several gentlemen, that the price of 
Egyptian beans in England, is three times as great as 
that of oats, although the nutritive matter is about dou- 
ble in the bean, 

‘lr. Feuchtwanger said, the pods of the Gum Aralic 
tree, which was first taken to Germany 1n 1827, containg 
much gallic and tanic acid, and are used in Egypt tor 
dying, are useful as a stimulus to germination. 

Ar Egyptian Grass, a sorgum, has grown 5 feet high» 
on the high Fine barrens of North Carolina and pro- 
mises to be valuable on our poorest soils without ma- 
nure. Ithasa tuberous, perennial root, and is suce 
culent, and good food for cattle, which have preferred 
it to timothy. 

Mr. Green said it would be very valuable in the West 
Indies, where worthless grasses grow luxuriantly, but 
no useful crass exists. 

Kir. Pa:sons said, the same is the factin our South- 
ern States extensively, and in the Northern part of 
South America. 

Cow Peas.—Mr. Stevens spoke highly of the Cow Pea, 
extensively raised in the South, and which grows wild 
in Western Pennsylvania. Itis the only grain crop of 
the South toturnin green. Itis good also tor the ta- 
ble, axd yields very weil. 

Dr. Gardner said a poor clay soil is indispensable to 
its yielding, It runs asavineinrich land, and chokes 
every thing else. 


Mummy Whceat.—Dr. Gardner sajd Chlorine is ne- 
cessary'to make the wheat, taken from Mummie,s ger- 
minate 

Mr. Hamersley said that he had taken many grains oi 
wheat from ancient mummies, but they were all mum- 
mies of animals ; and he believed none had been toung 
with human mummies. He was invited to bring speci- 


mens of the mummies and wheat at the next meeting 
and eonsented. 


Horse-feed for the South.—Mr. Stevens and Dr. Gard- 
mer spoke ac some length on this subject, as one of 
great importance. Corn, almost the only horse-feed 
there, promoting fat and sweating to an extreme de- 
gree, and producing offen ive effluvia. Northern stage 
horses, in general use in the south, sufter extremely 
from this improper tood. 


Mr. Hammersly offered specimens of the Strata on 
the banks of the Jile, for examination or analysis by 
the committee. 


Messrs. Gardner and Stevens communicated much 
iniormation on horse-feed, &c, The word heating is 
applied in different senses here and in England, There 
it means the redundancy of muscle—making metter in 
herse-feed, Beans do this, and produce fever, so that 
horses fed on them are always worked. 


Oows.—Mr. Stevens spoke of the work of Guinon on 
Cows, just published here, as one likely to direct at- 
tention to a highly important subject, although he find 
faults init. It givesr lesby which'good milkers may 
be known by other signs than the parentage, which has 
he-etofore been relied on. 


Mr Green moved a committee to make selections from 
the documents of the Society for publication ot a yo). 
ucue of the transactions of the Association, which was a 
greed to. 


Dr. D. P. Gardner, W. A. Seeley, Esq., and Andrew 
H. Green, Esq., were appointed such committee. 

Tne Asacciation then adjourned to the Ist Wednes- 
day of June. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


By Charles B. Reynolds, “ foremast hand,” 
American whale ship Florida. 





The appearance of the Island of New Zea- 
land, while sailing along its shores is not, 
vastly different from others of the same size’ 
there is the usual variety of hills and vales 
and vegetation below, and of smoke, mist and 
cloud above. The bay is certainly worthy of 
its high name, for it is exceedingly beautiful, 
and justly is it styled the Bay of [slands, for 
it is studded with these, like precious stones 
in mosaic. 

We had hardly dropped anchor when the 
natives were upon us—they came from all 
points of the compass, in their log or bark 
canoes, some of which had figure heads upon 
their prow, carved from blocks of wood, the 
original ideas of which I presume were sug- 
gested by seeing their own handsome physiog- 
nomies in the water of some muddy pool.— 
At any rate, they were exceeded in deformity 
by nothing else, and in a very short time our 
decks presented a scene which can be found 
no where but in New Zealand. 

Sunday, Feb. 2d, was our first watch on 
shore. We landed on the beach at Kororari- 
ka, (generally called Koratika,) which is a 
small town though it has an English and 
Catholic church. I went to the latter about 
10 o’clock, A. M. As soon as the service was 
concluded I went to the English chapel. 

When I entered the church I sat down 
upon a bench close to the door, for it seemed 
as if I had no right to appear among those 
who were richly attired, and Pride whispered 
that they would look with contempt upon 
my coarse sailor costume. At any rate, I 
cou'd not help feeling very uncomfortable, par- 
ticularly when I thought back upon the ume 
when | could appear at church without shame. 
I knew these feelings were foolish and wrong, 
but I could not entirely banish them, until I 
caught the eye of a sweet-looking lady who 
was beckoning to know if I wished for a 
prayer book. ‘Trifling as the incident may 
seem, it affected me not a little, for it was a 
token of true Christian kindness and con- 
sideration, such as is seldom found. I afier- 
wards learned that she was the wile of the 
pastor. 

I made some pleasant acquaintances during 
our stay in port, and though with the vast 
majority of those whom I meet at such times 
I can feel litthe sympathy, yet it 1s not so with 
all. No one can tell the longing desire that 
at times will sweep over the breast for the 
companionship of friends—who has not felt 
their loss; nor can he tell who has not felt 
how sweet after long deprivation are the look 
and tone of kindness and love. There are 
those, however, who never have a thought 
beyond the present, or an aspiration that 
reaches above the dust in which they grovel: 
who look with indifference upon the gorgeous 
glories that wait upon the setting sun, and 
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upon the quiet yet lovely beauties of a moon- 
light night—on whose ears the melting melo- 
dy of nature’s music falls unheeded—and the 
sweet tones that come up unceasingly from 
grove and glen, and hill, and stream, convey 
no delight, nor speak of aught higher or ho- 
lier than earth—yes, there are such, but 
thanks to Heaven, and the dearest and best 
of mothers, 1 am not one of them.—Honolulu 
Friend. 





Sagacity of a Cart Horse. 


Directly opposite my residence a church is 
now erecting ; and during its progress tempo- 
rary sheds have been put up for the use of 
the workmen, and one as the stable of a ver 
fine cart horse, the property of the builder. 
The extreme docility of this animal attracted 
my attention to him, and since that some of 
his manc@uvres appear to me to border strong- 
ly on the sense and the powers of reflection. 
His stable was erected at one end of the 
church: on one occasion two poles had been 
fastened across his usual road to it, in order 
to strengthen the scaffolding ; he went up, 
tried the srength of these first, then finding 
that he could neither get over nor under, he 
turned round, and, at full trot, made the cir- 
cuit of the church, and got to the other side 
of the poles by another path. Here was no 
straying about, and at last finding his way, 
but a fixed resolve to go round, as if an idea 
had flashed across his mind, Another day, 
a wagon had been put standing in the narrow- 
est path of his road to the stable; he looked 
and tried each side, but found that there was 
not space enough for him to pass; he took 
very little time for consideration, but put his 
breast against the back part -of the wagon, 
and shoved it on to a wider part of the road, 
then deliberately passed one side to his stable. 
Could human wisdom have done better 7— 
But to crown all his mancuvres, I mention 
the following as being, I consider, very extra- 
ordinary.—During the winter a large wide 
drain had been made, and over this strong 
planks had been placed for our friend the 
cart horse, to pass over to his stable. It had 
snowed during the night, and froze very hard 
in the morning. How he passed over the 
planks on going out to work, [ know not, but 
on being turned loose from the cart at break- 
fast, he came up to them, and I saw his fore- 
feet slip; he drew back immediately, and 
seemed for a moment at a loss how to get on. 
Close to these planks a cari load of sand had 
been placed ; he put his forefeet on this, and 
looked wistfully to the other side of the drain. 
The boy who attends the horse seeing him 
there, called him. He then turned round and 
set about scraping the sand most vigorously, 
with both feet alternately. When the planks 
were completely covered with sand, the horse 
turned round again, and unhesitatingly walk- 
ed over, and trotied up to his stable and dri- 
ver.—Sporting Magazine. 
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BLOGRAPHICAL. 
THE FAIRFAXES OF VIRGINIA. 


From Ward’s Journal of Willi m Curwen, 
2d. Edition. 








Lord Fairfax was brought up in the English 
revolutionary principles of 1688, and early 
imbibed high notions of liberty, and of the 
excellence of the British Constitution. He 
devoted much of his time to the public service 
here; he was Lord Lieutenant and Keeper 
of the Rolls for Frederic county ; presided at 
the county courts held at Winchester, where 
he always kept open table during the sessions. 
His chief amusement was hunting, and in 
pursuit of this exercise, he frequently car- 
ried his hounds to distant parts, and enter- 
tained every person of good character who 
attended him in the fields, at the inn, where 
he took up his residence for the hunting sea- 
son. 


After Braddock’s defeat, in 1755, the In- 
dians in the interest of the French committed 
dreadful massacres upon the back settlements, 
and as Lord Fairfax had been pointed out to 
them as a captain of renown, the possession 
of his scalp became an object of their san- 
guinary ambition. With the view of gratify- 
ing their desire, they made daily inroads in 
the vicinage of ‘“*Greenway Court;” and it 
is said that no less than three thousand lives 
fell sacrifices to their merciless barbarity be- 
tween the Apalachian and Alleghany moun- 
tains. It was at this crisis that the gentle- 
men of Virginia (for the protection of the 
frontiers) associated themselves under the 
command of Peyton Randolph, afterwards 
President of Congress. Serious apprehen- 
sions were at that time entertained for the 
safety of Lord Fairfax, (and family,) who, 
being importuned by his friends to retire to 
the river settlements for security, is said to 
have addressed his nephew, who at that time 
bore the commission of Colonel, in the followin 
manner, viz.—‘** The danger we are capeaal 
to, Col. Martin, which is undoubtedly great, 
may possibly excite in your mind apprehen- 
sion and anxiety :—if so, | am ready to take 
any step you may judge expedient for our 
common safety. Iam an old man, and it is 
of little importance whether I fall by the 
tomahawk of the Indian, or by disease or old 
ace; but you are young, and it is to be 
hoped may have nany yeats before you. I 
will, therefore, submit to your decision, whe- 
ther we shall remain where we are, taking 
every precaution to secure ourselves against 
the outrages of the enemy, or abandon our 
habltation and retire within the mountains, 
that we may be sheltered from dangers to 
which we are exposed. If we determine 
then to remain, it is possible that notwith- 
standing our utmost care and vigilance we 
may both fall victims; if we retire, the whole 
district will break up immediately, and all 
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the trouble I have taken to settle this fine 
country will be prostrated and the occasion 
perhaps irredeemably lost.” After a short 
deliberation, Col. Martin concluded to remain, 
and as affairs soon took a favorable turn, 
measures were adopted for securing the set- 
tlement against the carnage and depredations 
of the Indians. His lordship was never mar- 
ried, and it is thought that disappointment in 
an affair of the heart had no inconsiderable 
share in determining his retirement from the 
world. to the then almost uninhabitable forests 
of America. And although he lived many 
years sequestered from polished society, he 
never forgot the accomplished manners he 
had acquired in his youth at Leeds Cas- 
tle and the University, and which secured 
him a welcome at Court and in the army.— 
His avowed motive for removing to America, 
was the most noble and heroic, viz—to settle 
the immense tract of which he was proprie- 
tor; and it may be well to remark that no 
part of “The Old Dominion” was better peo- 
pled and improved. 


So unexceptionable and disinterested was 
his behavior both in publie and_ private, 
and so generally was he respected and be- 
loved, that although a loyalist in principle in 
our revolutionary struggle, he was neither 
moiested nor insulted. He, of course, -took 
no active part in the contest, and was, like 
others who thought like him on the subject, 
only doubly taxed. 


Lord Fairfax died at his farm of Greenway 
Court in the autumn of 178], (then tn his 
92d year,) soon after learning that the British 
army had surrendered to General Washing- 
ton; ‘and little did Lord Fairfax think,” 
says Weems the historian, ‘‘ when educating 
George Washington, that he would one cay 
sever the British empire and break his own 
heart.” The last event was not less certain 
than the first, tor, on hearing that the British 
army had surrendered, he said to his servant, 
‘‘Come, Joe! carry me to my bed, for it Is 
high time for me to die.” 


He was buried under the communion table 
of the Episcopal Church at Winchester, in 
which he had been for many years a com- 
municant. He had long before made a dona- 
tion of the land upon which the church was 
erected, as well as the graveyard by which it 
was surrounded ; and to their shame be it 
spoken, this ecclesiastical corporation sold 
this consecrated spot in 1833, when the bones 
of no less than one thousand persons, iuclu- 
ding those of its philanthropic and noble do- 
nor, were removed, and a row of brick build- 
ings now covers the site! 

The title passed to Robert, the only survi- 
ving brother of the deceased. The estates in 
Virginia were contiscated, in consequence of 
loyal principles honestly imbibed and frankly 
avowed by the late proprietor. ‘The illustne- 
ous John Jay said, “the revolution was a 
subject upon which men might honestly dif- 
fer.” 

Robert Lord Fairfax claimed from the Bri- 
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5 fish government ninety-eight thousand pounds soft; the contents of the first seive are then 
¢ sterling, as the amount ot property confisca- placed in a close-made bamboo basket, with 
¢ ted—and to himself and the trustees under a narrow edge, and the leaves are divided 
) the will were finally awarded the sum of six- into four equal parts of about two to each, 
? ty thousand pounds sterling, by the Commis- and so on successively until the whole is 
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sioners appointed to inquire into and make 
reparation for the losses and services of Ame- 
rican loyalists. 


How the Chinese prepare Tea. 





The manner of curing green and black tea 
is not such as is commonly asserted. The 
green teas are not dried upon copper plates 
and rendered poisonous. I will endeavor to 
convey an idea of the interesting process, as 
I have collected it from various sources. 

Sychee Black Tea—The leaves are the 
souchong and pouchong, after they have been 
gathered they are exposed to the sun for half 
an hour, then beaten and put away four dif- 
ferent times; they are afterwards put into 
baskets, pressed down, and acloth put over 
them, when the leaves become of a brownish 
color by the heat they possess, and give off 
a peculiar smell: they are then ready for the 
pan, the bottom of which is made red hot; 
this pan is made of cast iron, and fixed in 
masonry, breast high and ina sloping position. 
One man stations himself while another on 
his left is ready with a basket of pressed 
leaves: one or two men stand on his right 
with shallow dollahs or baskets to receive the 
leaves from the pan. Ata given signal from 
the Chinaman, the one with pressed leaves 
seizesa handfull and dashes it quick as thought 
into the red hot pan, the Chinaman (tosses and 
tu.ns the crackling leaves for half a minute, 
and then draws them all out by taking in 
each hand leaves enough to forma brush for 
the purpose ; about four handfulls of leaves 
are received in each basket continuously until 
all are finished; at every successive batch 
the plate is thoroughly cleaned by means of 
brooms, while cold water is gently poured 
into it. The leaves are then rolled and 
twisted and put into drying baskets for about 
ten minutes. after which others roll and press 
the leaves in small quantities into balls, from 
one to two and a half rupees weight; after 
this they are put into the drying baskets and 
dried slowly over a gentle fire for several 
hours, until the whole are thoroughly dried. 

This tea is not sold in the China Market; 
it is used principally as offerings to the Priests 
and for high days and holiday: s. It is said to 
be a very fine tea, and there is but one man 
in a hundred who can make it properly. 

The Pouchong tea is made in the same way 
as the Sychee, with this exception that it is 
not formed into balls. 

Mingehew—Black Tea.—The leaves are 
plucked and dried in the sun, and then beaten 
and dried in the shade for halt an hour.— 
This is done for three successive times, and 
the leaves are very much shaken by a circu- 
lar motion given to them in a.seive, so as to 
keep them in constant agitation in the centre 
of it. This is continued until they are very 
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placed one basket above another. The con- 
tents of one is then thrown upon the red hot 
plate, and like a plaything tumbled and tossed 
about for thirty seconds, then brushed out for 
the next to follow. ‘The whole isa brisk and 
lively scene, each one knowing his station and 
the part he is to act. It is afterwards half- 
dried in baskets over a gentle fire, then laid 
on shelves during the night; the next mor- 
ning the drying is finished over the fire and 
packed while hot. This is a difficult tea to 
make. I shall next describe the method of 
making Green Tea.—New Haven Palladium. 





Catakact Cave, Scuonarte.—The Cata- 
ract cave was first opened about two years 
since, by a young man of the name of Howe. 
The opening when first noticed, was but lite 
tle larger than a man’s arm; but after ardu- 
ous labor for some hours, he succeeded in 
making his way into a passage where he 
could stand erect, and, continuing on, numer- 
ous chambers were discovered, of great ex- 
tent and beauty. ‘The main avenue has been 
since examined toa distance of seven miles. 
One of the innermost rooms, (six miles from 
the entrance,) which has been named the 
Rotunda, is 30 or 40 feet in diameter, and is 
said to be 500 feet in height. Beyond this 
there was another rotunda about twelve feet 
in diameter, and several hundred feet high.— 
The chambers are splendicly arrayed in sta- 
lactites and stalagmites, many of which are 
of gigantic dimensions. Thousands of bats’ 
bones covered the bottom in some places, and 
many were imbedded in the stalagmite.— 
About a mile from the entrance, and halfa 
mile from the main avenue, there is a fall of 
water of great magnitude, whose roaring, in 
these subterraneous recesses, has been com- 
pared to Niagara; the cave is named, from 
this fall, the Cataract Cave. The rock in 
which it occurs is limestone.—Silliman’s Jour- 
nal. 





STaATisTics or DisTILLERIES.—The Albany 
Knickerbocker says : —It is estimated that the 
present number of distilleries in the United 
States is 10,400 ; the number of gallons of dis- 
tilled liquors, produced annually, is 41,502,607, 
which, if sold at 20 cents per gallon, would 
amount to $8,000,000, 4,000,000 of quarrels, 
half a million of assaults and batteries, one 
hundred thousand thefts, eight hundred sui- 
cides and about one hundred murders. 





Grapres.—The Cincinnati Union states that 
the subject of establishing vineyards is now 
the rage among many Ohio river agricultu- 
rists. Large plots of ground along the river 
have begun to be trenched and prepared for 
the reception of vines the coming season.— 
One gentleman is preparing a vineyard of 
some eighty acres, thirty miles from Cincinnati, 
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HEBREW 


Calmet says, that the custom of making 
money of a certain form, of a certain alloy, 
and of a determinate value, is not so ancient 
as has been commonly imagined. We have 
still an example of a very old custom among 
many nations, in the weighing of gold-dust, 
rings and ingots in Africa. The Persians, 
Greeks and Romans, did not begin to coin 
money very early; and it does not appear 
that the ancient Egyptians had coins of gold 
or silver before the Ptolemies; and Calmet 
concludes, that the Hebrews probably had 
none before the time of Simon Maccabeus. 


Hebrew medals have two kinds of inscrip- 
tions, viz., in two different alphabets, the 
Samaritan and the Assyrian, or common 
square character, in which our Hebrew books 
are printed. ‘The learned have been much 
divided on the history of these alphabets; but 
the general opinion now is, that the former 
is that in which the Ten Commandments 
were wriiten on the Tables of Stone, as well 
as the Penteteuch, &c., untH the captivity. 
The square characters are believed to have 
been learned of the Chaldeans, and brought 
into use in Judea in the time of Ezdras, at 
the restoration. The Samaritan Alphabet is 
that in which some of the ancient coins are 
written, as well as that part of the Old Tes- 
tament which has been preserved by the 

Samaritans. And this is supposed to be the 
alphabet used by the Phenicians. 


Some Jewish writers have expressed the 
belief, that their ancestors, before the cap- 
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COINS. 


tivity, had two alphabets, one for sacred 
writings, and the other for common pur- 
poses. ‘I'hose who are acquainted with the 
Jews in our country, know this to be the fact 
at the present day. We have several speci- 
mens, both manuscript and printed. 


A considerable number of coins with this 
character have been found in the earth at 
Jerusalem and other places ; and they are not 
uncommon in collections. The leamed 
acknowledge the antiquity of those which 
are genuine, but there have been many coum- 
terfeits made in imitation of them, since the 
demand has become great. Manufacturers 
make moulds, cast new ones, and then 
rust them with acids, &e., to give them the 
appearance of extreme antiquity. Inex- 
perienced travellers are exposed to much im- 
position in the East with spurious coins. 


The four letters he, zam, cheth and 
samech are not found on the old Samaritan 
coins. Some are of copper, but most of sil- 
ver. Some weigh a shekel, others 1-2, 1-3 
and 1-4. Some have inscribed :—“ Simon, 
Prince of Israel, Ist. year of the deliverance 
of Israel ;’’ others, ‘* for the deliverance of 
Israel,” &c., &e. 


Some of the shekels have on one sidea 
cup or chalice, which some supposed to re- 
present * the pot of manna,” (though that was 
not in the second temple,) and a branch on 
the other side. This may be ‘ Moses’ rod 
which budded, or the sprig of balm.” 
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THE PALACE OF LUXEMBOURG, OR PEERS. 


This is one of the most conspicuous edifi- 
ces of Paris, as well by its fine situation, on 
the bank of the river Seine, as its historical 
distinction and the fine works of arts with 
which itis embellished. We were about to 
say that it is interesting also as the place 
of the sessions of the Chamber of Peers: 
but that body has really so little more than 
the mere semblance of nationality and of au- 
thority, that we should hardly feel justifiable 
in using the expression. Fora just and for- 
cible picture of the origin, character and 
position of the French peerage, the reader 
is referred to one of the late letters of the 
I’rench correspondent of the New York Ob- 
server, (M. De Felice,) published two or three 
months ago. 

The following extracts are from the “Guide 
to Paris,” 

Upon the sight of this palace, Robert de 
Harlay de Sancy erected a large house, sur- 
rounded with gardens, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. This hotel was pur- 
chased and enlarged in 1585, by the Duke 
d’Epinay Luxembourg, who likewise added 
to it several pieces of ground contiguous.— 
The H6étel de Luxembourg was bought by 
Mary de Medicis in 1612, for 90,000 francs, 
and the present palace built, after the designs 
of Jacques Desbrosses, and upon the model 
of the palace de Pitti at Florence, the usual 
residence of the grand dukes of Tuscany.— 
The queen, who, through ,the economy of 
Henry L[V., had amassed considerable property, 
was not sparing of statues and other decora- 
tions for the embellishment of her palace. 
These statues, together with her furniture, 
were sold at the time when she was driven 


from the kingdom by Cardinal Richelieu. 
This palace took the name of Marie de Medi- 
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cis, but then, as at present, the Palais du 
Luxembourg was its ordinary appeilation. 
Having bequeathed it to Gaston de France, 
Duke of Orleans, her second son, it assumed 
the name of Palais d’ Orleans, which it re- 
tained till the time of the revolution. It was 
afterwards ceded, for the sum of 500,000 
livres, to Anne Marie Louise d’Orleans, duch- 
ess de Montpensier; and in 1672 it became 
the property of Elizabeth d’ Orleans, duchess 
de Guise and d’Alencon, who, in 1694, gave 
it to Louis XIV. It was afterwards inhabit- 
ed by the Duchess of Brunswick, and by Ma- 
dame d’Orleans, Queen dowager of Spain, 
after whose death, Louis XVI. gave it to his 
brother, afterwards Louis XVII. Having 
been long deserted, at the beginning of the 
last century this edifice stood in need of con- 
siderable repairs, which were effected from 
1733 to 1736. Abandoned again during the 
first years of the revolution, it was afterwards 
converted into a prison, and suffered every 
sort of degradation. In 1795, it became the 
place of the sittings of the Directory, and was 
then called Palais du Directoire. In 1798, the 
building was thoroughly repaired, and the 
entire front cleaned or scraped. When Bona- 
parte assumed the power, this palace was at 
first devoted to the sittiugs of the consuls, and 
received the name of Palais du Consulat, and 
shortly after, that of Palais du Senat Conser- 
vateur. This senate held its sittings there 
till 1814, the period when it was replaced by 
the Chamber of Peers. Since that time a 
marble tablet, placed over the principal en- 
trance, has announced that the Palace_of the 
Luxembourg has taken the apellation of Pa- 
lais de la Chambre des Pairs. 


Patace. This edifice is remarkable for the 
beauty of its proportions, and its character for 
strength and solidity. The court forms a pa- 
rallelogram, of 360 feet by 300. 


The front towards the rue de Vaugiraid 
consists of two large pavilions, connected to- 
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gether by terraces supported by open gal- 
leries, in the centre of which rises an elegant 
cupola. ‘This tront is connected with the 
nrincipal pile of building by two wings one 
story high. Four large square pavilions, the 
roofs of which rise toa point, stand at the 
corners of the main building, which is two 
stories high. ‘The court is surrounded by ar- 
cades, some of which are open, and others 
blank. At the second story, the building 
forms a recess upon a terrace which extends 
from the pavilions at the angles to that of the 
centre. ‘This edifice is decorated with three 
orders of architecture, and all its walls and 
ornaments are covered with rustics. At the 
ground-floor the order is Tuscan; at the first 
floor the columns have Doric capitals; at the 
second they are of the Ionic order. ‘The pe- 
diment towards the court is adorned with a 
bas-relief, by Duret, representing Commerce ; 
the sculptor of the four figures placed below 
is unknown. Towards the garden is a sun- 
dial, supported by figures in high-relief, re- 
presenting Victory and Peace, by Espericeux ; 
Strength and Secrecy, by Beauvallet; the 
two figures in the back ground are Vigilance 
and War, by Cartellier. This curious sun- 
dial is calculated to exhibit the republican 
calendar daily. 


This palace has the advantage of being 
completely detached. A handsome iron rail- 
ing separates it from the street. 


Interror. Upon the appropriation of this 
palace to the sittings of the senate, Chalgrin 
was charged to execute the works required 
for its new destination. He suppressed a 
heavy Staircase that occupied the vestibule, 
and erected the magnificent one in the right 
wing. On each side of the stairs is a range 
of eleven fine Ionic columns, surmounted by 
an entablature which supports the vault.— 
The latter is decorated in caissons, and at 
the extremities are two bas-reliefs, by Duret; 
one representing Minerva, and the other two 
Genii offering crowns, Each intercolumnia- 
tion, not occupied by a window, is ornament- 
ed with a statue, bv Goris, jun. ; Caffarelli, by 
Corbet; Marceau, by Dumont; Joubert; by 
Stouff; and Kleber and Dugommier, by Ra- 
meau. The trophies are by Hersent. The 
beauty of the staircase is further augmented 
by eight recumbent lions. 


After passing through the guard chamber, 
the first room shown to visitors ts the Salle 
d’Hercule, or des garcons de Salle, in which 
is a fine statue of Hercules, by Pujet; one of 
Epaminondas, by Duret, and one of Miltiades, 
by Boizot. In the Salle des Messagers 
d’Etat is a fine marble statue of Silence, 
by Mouchy; and one of Prudence, by De- 
seine. The Salle dela Réunion is ornamented 
with a grand allegorical painting, by Regault, 
representing the return of Louis XVIII; 
and a fine portrait of that monarch, by Le- 
febvre. Above ts a grisaille, in which St. 
Louis is represented fighting the infidels, by 
Callet. The ceiling is by Lesueur. Adjoining 
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his room is the Salle des Ministres, which is 
not shown. 


The Salle des Seances is semi-circular, and 
its diameter is seventy-seven feet The walls 
are ornamented with stucco, in imitation of 
white veined marble. A fire range of Corin- 
thian columns in stueco, in the intercolumni- 
ations of -which are statues of legislators of 
antiquity, in plaster, supports the ceiling, in 
which are represented civil and military vir- 
tues, by Lesueur. In the middle of the axis 
of the semi-circle, is a recess, in which are 
placed the seats of the president, and secreta- 
ries. Above the president's seat is a demi 
cupola ornamented in caissons. The Peers’ 
benches, arranged as in an amphitheatre, oc- 
cupy the area in front of the president. The 
Peer who addresses the assembly takes his 
station below the president’s desk. 


The sculpture which decorates this hall 
does honor to the French school. ‘The sta- 
tues placed in the intercolumniation are, So- 
lon, by Rolland; Aristides, by Cartellier ; 
Scipio Africanus, by Ramey ; Demosthenes, 
by Pajou; Cicero, by Houdon; Lycurgus, by 
Foncou; F. Camillus, by Bridan; Cincinna- 
tus, by Chaudet; Cato of Utica, by Clodion; 
Pericles, by Masson; Phocion, by Delaistre ; 
and Leonidas, by Lemot. A marble bust of 
the King, by Duparty, is placed in front of the 
president. This room is ornamented with 
rich hangings of blue velvet, and is very bril- 
liant when lighted up by the superb lustre 
suspended from the ceiling. 


The Salle du Trone is richly decorated 
In the middle of the ceiling 1s represented 
Henry [V. in a ear, conducted by Victory, 
frem the pencil of Barthelmy. The other 
paintings are by Lesueur, excpt two, repre- 
senting Peace and War, by Callet. There 
are four other rooms which are used for the 
bureaux, or committees of the chamber. In 
one of them is deposited the library. Another 
(in the pavilion on the left towards the gar- 
den) is ornamented with hangings and furni- 
ture of beautiful painted cloth, of the manu- 
facture of Vauchelet. All the paintings re- 
present views of Rome. On the chimney- 
picce are two small and exquisite brass sta- 
tues of Voltaire and Rosseau. 


On the ground-floor is the chapel, which is 
extremely plain and neat. Adjoining it isa 
most splendid room, called chambre a coucher 
de Marie de Medicis. The paintings are by 
Rubens. At the revolution they were all 
taken down, and hidden in a garret of the 
Louvre. Since the restoration they have 
been re-arranged with the greatest care, un- 
der the direction of M. Baraguay, who had 
orders to fit up the room to contain the gold- 
en book of the French peerage. It is not 
large,but quite dazzling with gold ornaments 
and beautiful arabesques. ‘The closets, rich- 
ly adorned with looking glasses, contain the 
archives of the Peers, and their medallions. 
In the different rooms are marble busts of 
deceased senators. 
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Antiquity of the Chinese Empire.— The 
Rev. Mr. Milne, an English missionary, has 
recently returned to his native country from 
China, the field of his labors, and is now de- 
livering lectures on the Celestial Empire. In 
the course of these lectures, he has made 
some interesting statements respecting the 
antiquity of the empire. The Chinese, it 
appears, divide their history into three parts, 
authentic, traditional and mythological. At 
the present time they have a very correct and 
distinct mode of computing their historical eras 
by cycles of fifty years. Applying this esti- 
mate to the authentic period, Mr. Milne finds 
that the first real personage who sat upon the 
throne in China, began to reign 2200 years 
before Christ. This was 148 years after the 
flood, and 47 years after the confusion of 
tongues at Babel. This calculation is not 
wholly improbable. The Babylonian Empire 
is supposed to have been founded in 2217 ; 
Ashur laid the foundation of another kingdom 
at Nineveh about the same time; and the 
Egyptian monarchy dates from 88. Mr. 
Milne states various facts, gleaned from 
the early history of China, which goto prove 
that the first King must have been synchro- 
nized with the immediate descendants of 
Noah. The whole number of Emperors be- 
longing to fourteen dynasties, is 236. ‘The 
number of Empresses does not appear.— 
«“ These,” says the lecturer, ‘ behaved so ill, 
and were so often at the bottom of all mis- 
chief, that it was found necessary three or 
four hundred years ago, to dispense with their 
services in this capacity.” 

Interesting Relic of the Revolution.—On a 
fine day may be seen occasionally at the 
Capitol, or at the public officers, Altamont, 
with a basket containing a few apples and 
cakes. By the sale of such articles, when 
well enough to get out, he makes out a very 
scanty and precarious subsistence. ‘l'his ve- 
neraple negro is in the 92d year of his age, 
and was a servant of Capt. George Wash- 
ington, and was with him at the battles of 
the Cowpens and Guildford Court House, an 
was present at the seige of York and the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. After the death of his 
master, he became the property of Dr. Barry, 
of Tennessee, in whose family he remained 
until his freedom was given him as a buon 
for his good conduct. 


In the year 1844, having survived his wife 
and all his children, he expressed a great de- 
sire to come back to Virginia, to find some 
of his relatives or friends. ‘The family pur- 
chased a horse for him, and gave him ample 
means for his journey ; but when the poor 
old fellow reached the home of his childhood, 
he was like the prisoner liberated from the 
battle; there was no one living being that he 
knew. ‘The sad change that was presented 
to his view smote the heart of the old man, 





and he turned from the scene in sorrow, and . 
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since remained. 


Altamont has with him the highest testi- 
monials of his worth. Mr. W. Hall, former- 
ly a member of Congress from the state of 
Tennessee, gives him a very high character, 
and cioses his letter thus:—“‘If Altamont 
should have the misfortune to get in straiten- 
ed circumstances after he leaves this part of 
the world, it is to be hoped that the gener- 
osity of those into whose society he may fall 
will prevent him from suffering.” 


Gen. Jackson also gives hima certificate 
of good character, which he cherishes with 
great pride, and when he exhibits it, says: 
“ Ah, sir, it was a game fowl that gave me 
that; he’s got the blood in him!” 


This poor old man is now “ in straitened 
circumstances.” The last severe winter dealt 
heavily with him; but still his pride would 
not allow him to make his situation known 
to the proper authorities. The object of this 
is to call the attention of the benevolent 
to his situation, in order that it may be 1e- 
lieved.— National Intelligencer. 





THe Dectrne or Vircinia, indicated as it 
is by the successive returns of census after 
census, oy pictured in more impressive 
colors still by the more minute and indivi- 
dualized sketches of particular observers. A 
correspondent of the National Intelligencer, 
writing from Wilton, near Richmond, says; 


“It often seems to me that as yet there are 
no people here, and | wish, therefore, to see 
them come. I have to take a spyglass to see 
the houses of my neighbors, they are so far 
off ; yet so near am I to the capital of about 
24,000 inhabitants, that I can see its spires 
aud almost hear the hum of the laborers.— 
Back of me and below me, off the river as far 
as I have explored, I cannot find much else 
but woods, woods, woods. I ride for miles 
and miles in the forests, looking for people— 
and yet this is the first settled and oldest part 
of Virginia! The people have gone off: they 
have settled in Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana and Florida: 
and now, as if there were too many people 
left, a Sribe is held out to go to Texas. It is 
a shame that this beautiful country, so blessed 
in climate, and so little needing, only the fer- 
tilizing hand of man, should be without peo- 
ple. Here is a venerable river running past 
my door, older than the Hudson, which js lined 
with towns and villages—much older than 
the Ohio, older in settiement and geography, 
I mean, but where are the people? Fora 
hundred and fifty miles, from Richmond to 
Norfolk, the first explored river running into 
the Atlantic ocean, the home of Powhatan, 
and the scenes of the truly chivalrous John 
Smith—where are the people? (zone, I say, 
to the South and West; the trumpet is blow- 
ing among them to goto Texas! Virginia 
has here depopulated herself to make homes 
elsewhere.” 
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The idols of Tahits were generally 
shapeless pieces of wood from one to four 
feet long, covered with cinet of cocoanut: 
fibres, ornamented with yellow and scarlet 
feathers. Oro was a straight log of hard 
casuarina \wood, six feet in lenoth, uncarved, 
but decorated with feathers. The gods of 
some of the adjacent islands exhibit a great- 
er variety of form and structure. The ac- 
companying wood-cut contains several of 
these. 

The figure in the centre, No. 1, exhibits 
a correct front view of Taaora, the supreme 
deity of Polynesia, who is generally re- 
garded as the creator of the world, and the 
parent of gods and men. The image from 
Which this was taken is nearly four feet 
high, and twelve or fourteen inches broad, 
carved out of a solid piece of close, white, 
durable wood. In addition to the numbe of 
images or demigods forming the features of 
his face, and studding the outside of his 
body, and which were designed to show the 
multitudes of gods that had proceeded from 
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him, his body is hollow, and when taken 
from the temple at Rurutu, in which for 
many generations he had been worshipped, 
a number of small idols were found in the 
cavity. ‘They had been, perhaps, deposited 
there to imbibe his supernatural power, pri- 
or to their being removed to a distance to 
receive, as his representatives, divine honors. 
The opening to the cavity was at the back, 
the whole of which might be removed. No. 
2 is ‘l'erongo, one of the principal! gods, and 
his three sous. No. 3 is an image of Te- 
buakina, three sons of Rongo, a principal 
deity in the Hervey Islands. The name ts 
probably analagous to Orono in Hawau, 
though distinct from Oro in Tahiti. No. 
4 exhibits a sacred ornament of a canoe from 
the island of Huahine. The two figures 
at the top are images worshipped by fisher- 
men, or those frequenting the sea. The 
two small idols at the lower corners of the 
plate No. 5 are images of ornaments, or de- 
mons. ‘The gods of Raratonga wer? some 
of them much larger. Mr, Bourne, in 
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1825, saw fourteen, about twenty feet long, 
and six feet wide. —(See Am. Pen. Mag. 
Vol IL, page 1—Ellis’s Researches. 


Such were the objects the inhabitants of 
these islands were accustomed to suppli- 
cate; and to appease or avert the anger of 
which they devoted, not only every valuable 
article they possessed, but murdered their 
fellow-creatures, and offered their blood.— 
Human victims were sacrificed to ‘Taaroa, 
Oro and several others. The eye was 
presented to the king. ‘The natives state 
that they regarded the eye as the organ or 
emblem of power. It has been supposed 
that the circumstance of the priests’ offer- 
ing the eye, the most precious part of the 
victim, to the king, who appeared to eat 
it, indicated their having formerly devoured 
the men they had sacrificed. I do not re- 
gard this fact as affording any very strong 
evidence, although [| have not the least 
doubt, that the inhabitants of several of the 
South Sea Islands have eaten human flesh. 


From the many favorable traits in their 
character, we have been unwilling to be- 
lieve they had ever been cannibals’ the 
conviction of our mistake has, however, 
been impressed by evidence so various and 
multiplied as to preclude uncertainty.— 
Their mythology led them to suppose that 
the spirits of the dead are eaten by the gods 
or demons, and that the spiritual part of 
their sacrifices is eaten by the spirit of 
the idol before whom it is presented. Birds 
resorting to the temple were said to feed 
upon the bodies of the human sacrifices ; 
and it was imagined the god approached 
the temple in the bird, and thus devoured 
the victims placed upon the altar. In some 
of the islands, ‘* man-eater,’ was an epithet 
of the principal deities ; and it was proba- 
bly in connexion with this that the king, 
who often personated the god, appeared to 
eat the human eye. Parts “of some human 
victims were eaten by the priests. 


The Marquesians are known to be can- 
nibals; the inhabitants of the Palliser or 
Pearl Islands, i in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Tahiti, to the eastward, are the 
same. A most affecting instance of their 
anthropophagism is related by recent visi- 
tors ; who state that a captive female child, 
pining with hunger, on begging a morsel of 
food from tne cruel and conquering invaders 
of her native island, received a piece of her 
own father’s flesh ! 

The bodies of prisoners in war, or ene- 
mies slain in battle, appear to have been 
eaten by most of the Hervey islanders, who 
reside a short distance west of the Society 
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group. There were several inducements 
to this horrid practice. "The New-Zealand- 
ers ate the bodies of their enemies, that 
they might imbibe their courage, &c. 
Hence they exulted in their banquet on a 
celebrated warrior ; supposing that when 
they had devoured his flesh, they should 
be imbued with his valiant and daring spi- 
rit. [am not certain that this was the mo- 
tive by which the eastern Polynesians were 
influenced, but one principal design of 
their wars was to obtain men to eat.— 
Hence, when dwelling in their encampment, 
and clearing the brush wood, &c., from the 
place in which they expected to engage 
the enemy, they animated each other to the 
work in the following terms :—* Clear 
away well, that we may kill and eat, and 
have a good feast to day.” To “kill and 
eat’’ was the haughty warrior’s threat; and 
to be “killed and eaten,’’ the dread of the 
vanquished and the exile. In the isiand of 
Raratonga they cut off the heads of the 
slain, piled them in heaps within the temple, 
and furnished the banquet of victory with 
their bodies. 


The desire of revenge, or the satisfaction 
resulting from actually devouring an enemy, 
was not their only motive. The cravings 
of nature and the pangs of famine often 
led to this tat ag crime. It was the 
frequent inducement in the Marquesas, and 
also in the Hervey Islands. In Maute, 
Metiaro, and Atiu seasons of scarcity are 
severely felt; and, to satisfy their hunger, 
a number of. persons, at the hour of mid- 
night, have stolen a man froma neighboring 
residence, killed and eaten him at once.— 
Mr. Bourne, who visited the islands in 
1825, states that members of the same fam- 
ily are not safe; and so awful is their 
wretchedness that this horrid cruelty is 
practised towards those, who, in civilized 
communities are the objects of the most en- 
dearing attachment: the husband has preyed 
upon the body of his wife, and the parent 
upon his child, in a most revolting manner, 
without subjecting it to any previous prepa- 
ration. These facts are too painful and 
barbarous to admit detail. Another, and 
perhaps more criminal motive than either 
revenge or want led some to the perpetra- 
tion of these appalling deeds ; this was the 
indulgence of their depraved and vitiated 
appetite. 


In the little island of Tapuaemanu, be- 
tween Eimeo and Huahine, tradition states 
that there were formerly cannibals; and 
when a stout or corpulent man went there 
he was seldom heard of afterward. 
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The Navies of The World. 


The following is an abstract of a Report 
of the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, in 
compliance with a resolution of the Senate, 
the latest information in relation to the 
maratime power of each nation of the 
world :— 


Great Britain has (exclusive of 14 sailing 
vessels and 22 steamers in the Indian navy, 
26 contract mail-steamers, under control of 
government, and 72 revenue cutters—total, 
134 vessels carrying 4,718 guns) in com- 
mission, 371 vessels carrying guns; building 
and in ordinary, 300 vessels, mounting 15,054 
guns; total, 671 vessels, mounting 19,772 
guns; manned by 40,000 men; of which ves- 
sels 121 are steamers. 


France has in commission 187 vessels, car- 
rying 4,157 guns; building and in ordinary, 
129 vesse!s, aud 4,625 guns; total, 316 ves- 
sels, 8,782 guns; manned by 27,554 men ; of 
which vessels 37 are steamers. 


Russia has, (exclusive of the Caspian fleet,) 
combining those in commission, building, or- 
dinary, &c. 179 vessels, 5,976 guns, manned 
by 59,000 men, of which vessels 6 are steam- 
ers. 


The United States having in commission 47 
vessels, and 1,151 guns, building and in ord. 
nary, &c., 30 vessels, and 1,190 guns; total, 
77 vessels, (of which 5 are war steamers,) 
are 2,345 guns, manned by 8,724 men. ‘This 
exclusive of the United States revenue ves- 
sels, consisting of 13 sailing vessels, total 
tonnage 1,443; 8 steam vessels, total tonnage 
3,119—the whole mounting 61 guns, and 
manned by 769 men. 


Turkey has in commission 31 vessels, and 
1,520 guns; building and in ordinary, 12 ves- 
sels, mounting 6,92 guns; total 43 vessels, 
(of which 3 are steamers,) and 2,212 guns ; 
number of men unknown. 

Egypt has in commission 35 vessels, and 
1,448 guns; building and in ordinary, &c., 3 
vessels, (of which 1 is a steamer,) and 3[2 
guns; total, 38 vessels, and J,760 guns, num- 
ber of men unknown. 

Holland has in commission 48 vessels, and 
308 guns; building, in ordinary, &c. 86 ves- 
cele) and 1,344 guns; total 134 vessels, (of 
wach 4 are steamers,) and 1,652 guns; num- 
ber of men unknown. 

Sweden has in commission 330 vessels, and 
660 guns; building, in ordinary, &c., 50 ves- 
sels, and 1,194 guns; total 350 vessels, (of 
which two are steamers,) 1,854 guns, number 
of men unknown. 

Denmark has in commission 96 vessels 
mounting 344 guns; building, in ordinary, &c., 
12 vessels, and 732 guns; total 108 vessels, 
and 1,076 guns; number of men unknown. 

Austria has in commission 74 vessels, and 
686 guns; number of men unknown. 

Brazil has in commission 31 vessels, and 
450 guns; building, in ordinary, &c., 11 ves- 
sels, and 328 guns; total, 42 vessels, and 775 
guns; number of men unknown. 
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Sardinia has in commission 11 vessels, and 
226 guns; building and in ordinary, 4 ves- 
sels, and 220 guns; total, 15 vessels, (of 
which 2 are steamers,) and 446 guns, num- 
ber of men unknown. 

The Two Sicilies have in commission 17 
vessels mounting 338 guns; number of men 
unknown. 

Spain has in commission 21 vessels, and 
348 guns; 4 of which vessels are steamers. 

Portugal has in commission 59 vessels, and 
225 guns; manned by 4.500 men. 

Mexico has in commission 23 vessels and 
42 guns. 

Although the whole naval force for Aus- 
tria, the Two Sicilies, and Portugal, has 
been stated as being in commission, the re- 
port says: It is probable that a portion of it 
is In ‘ordinary, ’ but it is not known what 
portion.” ‘These nations have a few war 
steamers, but the number is not known. 





GrapuaL Rise or NEWFOUNDLAND ABOVE 
THE Sea.—It is a fact worthy of notice, that 
the whole of the land in and about the neigh- 
borhood of Conception Bay, very probably 
the whole island, is rising out of the ocean 
ata rate which promises, at no very distant 
day, materially to affect, if not to render use- 
less, many of the best harbors we have on 
the coast. At Port-de-Grave a series of ob- 
observations have been made, which undenia- 
bly prove the rapid displacement of the sea- 
level in the vicinity. Several large flat rocks, 
over which schooners might pass some thirty 
or forty years ago with the greatest facility, 
are now approaching the surface, the water 
being scarcely navigable for a skiff. At a 
— called the Cosh, at the head of Bay 

oberts, upwards of a mile from the sea-shore, 
and at several feet above its level, covered 
with five or six feet of vegetable mould, there 
is a perfect beach, the stones being rounded, 
of a moderate size, and in all respects simi- 
lar to those now found in the adjacent land- 
washes.— Newfoundland Times 


LINES ON ETERNITY. 
From “ My Mother’s Stories,” 2d Series. 


(A little volume in the Library of the Ameri- 
ean Sunday-School Union.) 





Days, months and years must have an end, 
eternity has none: 

’'T will always be as long to spend 
As when ‘twas first begun. 


Great God, an infant cannot tell 
How such a thing can be: 

I only ask that I may dwell 
That long, long time with thee. 





Connecticult.—This State was settled in 
1633, by English from Massachusetts: ac- 
ceded to the Union in January, 1788 ; capi- 
tals, New-Haven and Hartford. Residence 
of six m§ths, or militia duty fora year, or 
payment of State tax, ora freehold of the 
yearly value of $7, gives the right to vote. 
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Effects of War on Trade, Insurance, &c. 
New York, May 15. 

The first effect of the intended appro- 
: riation of $10,000,000 to carry on hostili- 
lities against Mexico, was upon all Stocks, 
and particularly upon U.S. Stocks, which 
have hitherto stood all the panics. They 
fell right off from 109 and 110, to 106 and 
1061-4. There was no apprehension that 
the Federal government would immediately 
resort to any new loan, for we have about 
$13,000,000 unemployed in our Treasury, 
but the belief is, that the ten millions will 
soon be exhausted, and that government will 
soon need many millions more. These 
many millions, it is not expected that we 
can raise in Europe, but from our own 
capatalists here, or in the form of Treasury 
notes, or government bills of credit,—pro- 
mises to pay. ‘These Treasury notes bear- 
ing interest will, no doubt, find a currency 
everywhere in the country, and for a long 
while supply the wants of the govern. 
ment. 

But this revolution in our Treasury, from 
a creditor to a borrower, will have its ef- 
fect upon the financial policy of the coun- 
try. The Tariff of 1842 may, therefore, 
yet be considered, as we think, the policy 
of the country. 

Nor can the Federal Government think 
just now, of collecting the revenues from 
the customs, and from the public lands, ez- 
clusively in specte. 

Upon our domestic Trade, insurance po- 
licies and the general system of credits, the 
“existing war” is having a great deal of 
effect. Merchandise is more or less on the 
rise. The Insurance Companies have taken 
the alarm, and add three per cent. to their 
premiums on voyages to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co—or underwrite at previous premiums, 
inserting a clause against assuming any 
war risk. Thus far no difference has 
been made on voyages to or from Europe. 
This additional insurance per centage tends 
to countermand a great many orders, and to 
the suspension of such as were in the pro- 
cess of execution, and credits opened against 
them have been withdrawn. The money 
market here has not been materially affect- 
ed, but there is greater prudence in under- 
taking any new enterprises. Money is 
worth full 6 per cent. 

The insurance companies have taken 
their alarm from the fear of privateers, or 
pirates acting under Mexican colors. 

Fortunately we have a treaty with Spain, 
that will prevent her flag or ports being 
used for this purpose, but the ports of the 
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South American Republican will, no doubt, 
be used. 

The “ war” with Mexico will undoubt- 
edly dispose the administration of our go- 
vernment to be more ready to hearken to 
negotiation for the settlement of the Oregon 
difficulties. The hope is indulged exten- 
sively, here, that the British government 
will interfere between us and Mexico, and 
by the interposition, secure her own inter- 
est as well as peace between us and Mexi- 


co.—N. Y. Express. 





Musicar. Bev.—-A mechanic in Bohemia 
has invented a musical bed. By means of 
hidden mechanism, pressure upon the bed 
causes a soft and gentle air of Auber to be 
played, continuing long enough to lull the 
most wakeful to sleep. At the head is a 
clock, the hand of which being placed at the 
hour the sleeper wishes to arise, when the 
time arrives, the bed plays a march of Spon- 
tini, with drums and cymbals, and in short 
it makes noise enough to raise the seven 
sleepers. 





THE ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


The past week was, as usual, a very in- 
teresting one in this city, the period of the 
annual meetings of most of the great Re- 
ligious and Philantrophie Societies of the 
country. From what we saw and heard, we 
think the public have shown as general a 
feeling in their favor as ever, and we regret 
that we cannot publish more particular ac- 
counts of them alli than our limited sphere 
will permit. We intend to give a few such 
extracts from reports and speeches as may be 
most gratifying to our readers. 





Extracts from Our Correspondence. 
To the Editor of the Am. Penny Magazine. 


“ Marietta, Ohio, May 4th.—This is a love- 
ly spring, and we have the promise of an 
abundant harvest. Fruit-trees have been 
filled with blossoms, and all kinds of fruit 
are now forming in great abundance. The 
farioer and gardener never had more to en- 
courage their hopes, nor the Christian more 
to increase his gratitude.” 
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“Dear Sir,—You would gratify many of 
your readers, if you would have more enig- 
mas, or something of the kind, in your paper. 
I hope to see an answer to the “ Riddle by 
Shakspeare” in No. 12, page 192. Excuse the 
liberty taken in addressing you, and believe 


me ever. Sons, &c. F. A. L.” 
[The answer desired is The Moon.— 
Eprror. | 
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A SACRED MELODY. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGET. 


If yon bright stars which gem the night, 
Be each a blissful dwelling-sphere, 
Where kindred spirits reunite, 
Whom death has torn asunder here ; 
How sweet it were at once to die, 
And leave this blighted orb afar— 
Mixed soul with soul, to cleave the sky, 
And soar away from star to star. 


But, oh! how dark, how drear, how lone 
W ould seem the darkest world of bliss, 
If, wandering through each radiant one, 
We fail to find the loved of this! 
It there no more the ties should twine, 
Which death’s cold hand alone can sever, 
Ah! then these stars in mockery shine, 
More hateful, as they shine forever. 


It cannot be! each hope and fear 

That lights the eye or clouds the brow, 
Proclaims there is a happier sphere 

Than this bleak world that holds us now! 
There isa voice which sorrow hears, 

When heaviest weighs life’s galling chain ; 
’Tis Heaven that whispers, “f Dry thy tears— 

The pure in heart shall meet again !” 





Solution of Enigma No. 6, in our last, page 
940.—George Washington:—Saw, Organ, 
Gnat, Tin, Genoa, Herat. 





War.—In disappointment of all our hopes 
war has commenced between our country and 
Mexico. The American army of 2500 men, 
under General Taylor, while in a fortified 
camp on the left bank of the Rio del Norte, 
opposite some batteries erected by the Mex- 
icans, under Gen. Ampudia, was suddenly 
surrounded by them, and placed in the ut- 
most danger by a far superior force. Con- 
gress has ordered acall for 50,000 volun- 
teers, and appropriated 10 millions of dol- 
Luts lo support them. 


Thus, through the passionate and unjust 
conduct of a few men in our government, 
chiefly the President of the U. States, we 
have been brought into a war, which may 
destroy thousands of lives, and make thou- 
sands of widows and orphans, beside pro- 
ducing many other evils which we cannot 
enumerate nor calculate. 


The opinions we declare may be wrong, 
but they are conscientiously formed, and 
honestly expressed. We wish not that any 


one of our readers should adopt them be- 
cause they are ours, but we wish that all, 
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opinions, on reasonable and Christian 
grounds, free from passion and the selfish 
wish to get other people’s property, or to 
boast of viciory over a conquered enemy. 

It is our opinion, that we ought to pity the 
ignorant, ill-taught and long oppressed and 
unhappy Mexicans ; bear long with them, and 
try to show that we are true Christians and 
philanthropists, by our noble conduct, gener- 
osity and good example. This would be 
more likely to call down the blessing of God 
upon us and our posterity, than the conquest 
of Mexico, and the slaughter of its inhabi- 
tants, for the sin of which Spain is suffering 
to this day. Let us teach such principles to 
our children, though war may beat her drums 
in our ears, to drown our consciences. ‘There 
is a God, who punishes nations; and he has 
said: “Shall I not be avenged on sucha 
nation as this 2” 





Warlike Preparation.—Gen. W infield Scott, 
it is now positively stated, is to have the 
command of the Army directed against Mex- 
ico. As soon as 20,000 men are mustered in 
the field, or the President receives a notifica- 
tion to that effect, Gen. Scoit will place him- 
self at the head of the troops, and proceed at 
once to the scene of action. The force that 
he requires is said to be 30,000; and requisi- 
tions have already been made upon the Go- 
vernors of Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Georgia, for a sufficient number of volun- 
teers, to increase the regulars and volunteers, 
already called for, to that number. 


The navy is to be brought into immediate 
co-operation. A despatch has been sent to 
our commander of the Pacific squadron to 
collect his vessels and proceed toa given point 
to receive instructions.— Express. 
Cl 
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256 THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE. 
RPOBWBRRWwe even the youngest, should form their own 
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